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Her. There seemed to be a tendency-in "Washington in mid-
1917 to disregard the advice and experience of the Allies. It
is true that British and French commissions arrived in Wash-
ington soon after the American declaration of war, carrying a
rather superior air. High ranking British and French tech-
nical experts walked into the War Office with this attitude:
"Well, now that you are in it at last, you know nothing.
Just follow our advice and everything will be all right." Both
England and France had experienced agonies of delay in the
early stages of their war and had gone a long way toward
solving the problem of control. Despite the high and mighty
attitude of these commissions, it was doubtless a blunder in
Washington that their advice was not whole-heartedly ac-
cepted at the very beginning.
The French, among other things, offered models and plans
for the famous French Spad airplane, the highly efficient 75-
millimeter gun, and other weapons which could have been
speedily produced in American industrial plants. The French
were astounded that their proffers were not deemed of the
greatest importance.
It is remarkably easy to criticize, and critics are not always
just, but it developed that Secretary of War Newton D.
Baker and many of his advisors believed it would not be neces-
sary to send large numbers of troops to France. In this they
erred, or at least their information that the war would end,
by means of negotiations, before the spring of 1918 was an
error. It must be recalled that other war leaders made mis-
takes at times. The Germans themselves in 1914 were set on a
brief wan
Thus it was, however, that in December, 1917, eight
months after our declaration of hostilities, we had but a
mere 165,000 men in France, some of whom had sailed with-
out rifles. They were totally devoid of artillery, airplanes,